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In ;Just a fov yoaro, tho fitudcnt population of NTID will licvo oxpand.^d 
froia fai initial YO to the? intondod full enrollnent of TjO full-tiMc deaf 
studentf^ und about 50 full-time cqniva].ont interns or trainees. T}ic 
ronidential facilities presently under construction to accomodate this 
Btudent body represent, like the vholc of KTII), an entirely \mique 
op])ort\mity to meet the grout needr, of hicher education for the deaf in 
this country. Insofar as MTID has no real precedent, nnforiiation about, 
the housing of deaf college students in a predordnantly hearing environ- 
raent is practicid.ly non-existent. This paper is an at tc] apt to he.lp 
remedy that deficiency by correJ.ating and siurimarizing three bodies of 
information: l) available literature about college and university 
resido::vi*.*.i livli^g; 2) r'j.*jl\} '-^mO^ i.u*'jpv^ulh; guoh^'icd fi'i'Vi pev.^nris t-x^uvri uC 
in the relevant areas of concern; and 3) information about the present 
residential accoinQodations for liTID students. 

The inforiaation gathered from the above sources is organix.ed into four 
related topics. ^^Residence hall impact'* describes the way a college 
residential environment may affect students* lives. *'Doaf-hearing inter- 
action" describes the general outlines of a deaf-hearing environment as 
it might occur in a residence hall. '^Residence hall staffing" deala 
vith possible ways of implementing an appropriate residential environment 
through staff functions, "Physical facilities" briefly discusses the 
possible effects on students of the physical structure of a residential 
environment. 



In the cox^r£5e of brinci^^G toi^other information on rcciclenco h-iUs » 
certain documontr. and a nunbor of propor.alr. for rc-.^nAlontial facrilitier, 
and proKi'ams oriorr^icd particularly relevant. Thc^e ha,vc ]::c:n included 
as appendices, (Vol, II) 

Althou^'^ I an indebted to a great loany pcop].e in NTH) for the sui>port 
and asBinta^aoe they have ctvcn ine in brinninc thifi report tocothcr, any 
faults in fact or error are entirely niy ovn, I ani et^p^^^cially cr^^'^^^^^ 
Dr. Youst for hin direction and criticism. Sue Weef:ar lias {:;enerously 
contributed her time to mch of the re^ioarch sind has kindly jillo\;ed the 
inclusion of her tlicsis in the appendix, 
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Hrei'DMIC]] lI/vLT. T'rPACT. 

During the last dceado the critical role of rerJ donee hall lifo in 

detennininc the suocef^n of a student *s oolle^^o experience hiiv> coma to 

be widely recogiiiy.ed. As Chickering describes it (I969): 

Rcsidenco Hall arrani;^o]nont? either for^ter or inhiV)it 
deve].o]);rient of conx:)otencc , i^urpoj'.c , inter^rity , and 
frecin^^ interperr.onul relationchi ps > dopcndin{^ on the 
diversity of backc^'omds and attitudes ar;ion(; the 
renidciit:^, the opport\mitier> for significant exchanfje, 
the exiotonco of slmrcd intellectual iutere.sts, ^md 
the degree to v;hi.c!i the uiut becoiict; a neaninf^ful 
cuD.ture for its ineiuhers, {vy() 

The extent to v?hich the residence hall can influence student prowth 
derives from the now vell-dociiTiOnted fact that a residential onvironmont 
funetion*^ in nrnob t^ie p^TrjA wpy qc; a co^nrnunTty to eonstrain nnn divf^ot 
the attitudes and behavior of resident-iaenbers (Kat::;, I966; Chickerin(^, 
1969; Kevcomb and Feldinan, 1969)^ 

The influence of a residential LOinnunxty is brought about by l) the 
pressures exerted through informal subcultures or peer groups tliat 
develop out of the affinities and needs that certain nenbern have for 
one another aJ^d the group j and 2) the impact of formaJL and informal 
structured activities and progreuns in the residence hall. 

Manipulation of Peer Group Influences 



It is often contended that students learn as much from their peers in 
college as they do in the formal educational environment, Because the 
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principle vehicle of intor-ctudent influonco in the peer crouj) (.SVmford^ 
19f)Si llartchoren, 1063; V/ilr^on, I966; WdtlnMoVj 39^9) > raany oxporiiiientul 
efforta have been directed at determining vhethe?' po(^r {'.roups ran be 
structured or tlicir influences nanipulatccl to effect certain belui\ioral 
and educational goals. 

At itr? SDJTjpler.t, a peer /jroiip )nay be defined as "any net of two or more 
students whose relationships to one another are such as to exert an 
influence upon them as individuals*' (]Iewcoiab> I967, p. ^69). The two 
general conditions which ai^e thoucht to lead to the probable for/^iation 
of student peer crou])n ai^e: l) propinquity, aj)d 2) similarities of 
backci'ounds 5 atti budcfs, and interests (Maisooneuve and Palmade, 1962; 
Vfarr, 196lt; Newcoinb> I967). Attempts to manipulate peer group influences 
have been nn|ply nnr^ n^^rnprl vi hvTpf^i'nrt tngr^t.hnr rrroDps of n1;uden1.?? 
having similar attitudes and interests, probably because the personal 
background of any given student is too difficult to accurately delineate 
end hence control. On the vfhole, the results of such experimentation 
have not been entirely consistent or conclusive. 

H oiao ge n e ou s Gr o up s 

DeCoster (1966, I968) twice tested groups of high academic ability 
students, lihen comparing them to randomly assigned student groups he 
found that the high-ability students displayed greater academic achieve- 
ment and overall satisfaction with their college experience. He also 
found that randomly distributed high-ability students seemed to have a 
positive effect on the academic achievement of the lower--achievement 
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studentr. viUi vhoii thoy vcrro {grouped. Ai-tin (19^0), hovM^ver, in a 
8oniGV?hat rioro oomprohcnrJ vc tcBt of h:i f.h-abi] ity s^LudojitL; r'":ndo]ily 
Dainplcd from 7^ co]lo/3or> ojid univorGitiorr, concliidocl tliat ^W^on-t-inuod 
exponure to a peei^ (iroup of unusually hifj^ i ntcllic-'-^^^^' ^^^-^ dctvir^oitrO 
effect on the nclf^-confidcnce aiid ambition of <:tudcntr/' vhethc]' thoy :.rc 
hifjh or low ability studenthi (p. 22h) > 

A nurnbcr of oxporiineiits ^rith (groups of students ]uivin(; 'the ycjae acadoiaic 
or vocational interests ha^ been conducted with on]y slightly more 
pronicinc results (])avii:on, 1965; Elton and Bate, I966; Morir.hima, I966), 
Such Groups did not appear to positively infliicncc the academic achieve- 
ment of their jaeiibersj altliough a certain increar^e in academic interestr> 
or ''Scholarly Orientation^' vas noted. Ih'ovm (1968) has provided one of the 
more recent and authcritativc rvtatcTQenta about the effect of crouping ntuclonts 
of like academic interer^tr. in a residence hall. 1^70 donnitoiy floors 
were populated v^ith 55 students each in a ont^-to-four ratio 6f ~Hiunani- 
ties*-to-Science students. Tv;o more floors of 55 students each vere 
populated with the opposite ratio of Huananities-to-Science students. 
The students vere pretested on Thinking Introversion and Theoretical 
Orientation Scales and several socioinetric questionnaires. It was 
determined that "propinquity and similarity of academic-vocational goals 
vere important factors in determining friendship patternn^^ (p. 556). 
(Brovn^s conclusions regarding the differences in attitudes, interests » 
end personalities of students in different academic-vocational groups 
had been previously documented by Teeban^ 195'^ Sternberg, 1955; BXid 
Holland, I965.) After testing the students on the Omnibus Personality 



Inventoiy, hro\rn concluded that "ilie doinlnanco of a vocatioa^O- CA'oup hox\ 
significant impact on the feolinc.j^ about collc'co rin,\orj Gatiiifaclion 
with colleee and f^ocial 3 nteraction^' . 

Although tha effect of hoiaogcneouri intoror>t proupiiif; upori ^iniJar vocutional- 
aeadcmically oriented students tested by Brovm seems to be establi.shcd, 
it is questionable whether propinquity is a key variable in thiii effect. 
Hvaitley (l96!i) conducted a four year longitudinal test of 1,0^^Y student 
at Union Collcce (who vore not necer.Garily living together) and dir^- 
covered that the personality traits vhich characterized initial entrance 
into a major tended to be reinforced and br^co:no more honoceneoiis over 
time LIB tlie students rer^ained in their chosen fields. 

found to be positive in terns of personal ajid social grovrth but not 
measurable in terms of academic achievcnent (Beal and Williams, 3968; 
Schoemer and McConnell, 1970). The evidence supporting the desirability 
of freshman housing derives less from specific tests of freslinan - 
upperclassman segregation than it does from the available information 
concerning the kind of differences vhich exist between freshmen and 
other undergraduates in college. One of the most significant, accelerated, 
and perhaps difficult periods of change and adjustment for a college 
student occurs during the first few weeks or months of his college career 
(Lehman, 1962; Wallace, I966:. Centra^ 196T). Given this and the fact 
that entering freshmen tend to have a more positive and receptive 
attitude toward college than do older students (Stern, I966; Gordon, 



1967; Fcldjnon mid Novrcoinb, I969) frc:5liTrui hourino riiclit provide n uniquo 
opportunity to give incoiuinf^ ivLuclcnti=i nu]^]>ortivc? direction and a t^tyonc 
poaitivo iia])etUi5 in tboir collof:!;o career throu(,h r^jKcial orientation 
and exposure to rolo n^odels, 

Co*-educ ati o nal Groui^a 

A number of articlors have appeared recently evaluating various co- 
educationo.1 efforts (Gcrst and Mooy, 1963.', Greenleaf, 1962; Schrocdor 
emd Lemay, 1963; Corbctte mid FJoLuaer, 1972; Brov/n, Wlnlrv/orth and 
Baskmnp, 1973). Co-educational housinfi is ^^till a relatively novel effort, 
and the procont lack of sophisticated evaluation in compounded by the 
probable difficulty of obtaining reliable reypon^ies on teots dealing 
with sex--related attitudes or behavior, It is vrorth noting that the 
concensus of opinion^ impressionistic though it may be, is that mixed- 
sex residential environments are conducive to a more relaxed, stable, 
and perhaps nature student life-style, 

Compatible Roon!nate s 

Because of the interest of some universities in expediting roomate 
compatibility, several experiments have tried to distinguish the 
significant variables and interaction effects of various kinds of 
compatible roommate relationships (Kail and Willerman, 1963; Crew and 
Giblette, I965; Pace, 1970), Most of these tests, hovrever, focused on 
only one or two variables as predicting roommate compatibility, Gohring 
(1970) has pointed out the complexity and virtual Impossibility of pre*- 
dieting roommate compatibility vith replicable success, and showed that 
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roohtnatcr, with a host of rdnllar cliaractoriGtic variables (c.crtdeniic , 
nocioinotrio , pc>\sonal) woi'o no more or .lerir> cc>:;\nrttib!l e Uuui roomriloi:. 
with dicBinilar variable:^. 

On the vholo, the best [general oonclunion that could be drawn from i\io 
literature treatitig the nwiipulation of residence hall envi ronip.eutfi ir> 
that, all tfiincs being oqua^l > the grouping together of Btudontn of like 
characteristics or needs can have a iricasurable effect on tlic cour^jo of 
their development. More f^peci fica.l]y ^ there ir j;one evidence that hor:o- 
geneous "ina^^or^' houcing> co--educational hoiising, end freyhnau housing 
might have a pc>sitive effect on the college experiences of the students 
involved, 

fpj^r^ c'^'r^ i g'-i'*' "t y of t}^oco c luc i On? can b'^* feno'^alJv '^'^'^'**r^bc^ to "^he 
relative novelty of studies of residence hall environrients and lience the 
unsophisticated state-of-the-art. In much the sarae way that the develop- 
mental theories concerned with student life often neglect to distinguish 
between the effects of sociological mid psychological interests or 
influences (Feldnan, I969) y the literature dealing with residence hall 
impact often fails to distinguish betvreen the effects of peer group 
influence and the effects of the Dinplied interest group influence. Student 
change in a peer group is attributable to the press of group interests on 
the student — althougli he may not have brought this set of interests to 
the group or previously subscribed to all of them. Student development 
in an interest group derives from the effects of the students' singular 
commitment (as opposed to gi^oup involvement ) to a definable set of 



IntorootS ouch no science or the humanities (lluntlcy, Ip^P; Folcbnan mil 
Hcwco5nl>, 19(^9)* Thir> failure to aintlni2;uish bctvoon peer nnd intoreri 
C^oup influence roD.ater, to tlic loore ba^.lc failure to factor out the 
offcct.s of mere propinquity in the inuJ-lJ \\arlate study of Rroup activi ti 
and life. Even vlion peer associations or housing ajJsiGnmentn tivo. 
rando:?), uiUntcnded^ and even undesirable, the njore fact of llvinf; 
together has a inv^asureable effect on the attitudes and activities of 
students in a residential setting (Sei^le and Seicle, 1957 > Severinsen, 
1970). 

This latter findin^^ points to a general oversight which can help explain 
the prevailing inconsistencies atno;Vg generally sincle-critej^ion tests 
of peer influence as veil as the greater student satisfaction with 
oo')'}or(} r^vnorionce notfid In tnor^t nf i.h(*> poor rro\n^ studies. The principal 
variable in positive and effective peer c^'oup interaction is probably 
self-selection. Non-manipulative studies of peer n^'o^ps (ifonans, 1950; 
Lofland, 1969) deal vith c^-'oups of persons who have chosen to act 
together. A contrived or assigned peer group lacks this element and 
the influence of the group on the members thus viH.l depend upon the 
extent of de facto self-selection. Vreeland (1965)9 in a comprehensive 
study of Harvard '^houses'' found that student attitudinal development vras 
related more to their involvement with academic or personal activities 
than to their ''house" involvements. The students involved simply chose 
their group affinities elsewhere than in the residential context. 



pi^octi^'if^^ fJludont Life 

If it c(m bo ficcopted that ttelf-uoloction in tlio absence of r^trong 
coiapulsion ir. a nost important principle- of effective peer group forriation 
unci influoncO) then reniclonce h lis procrains mic;ht more properly be noon 
as facilitatinc the procoos of self-selection anc" oapitalis^.inK on it 
vlicn it doca occur. Viewed as Guch» the rooidcnce liall nhculd firtst 
provide an appropriate and stiiaulating atmosphere for the forraation of 
Gtt^dent peer groups, oiid should t}ien atteript to direct these groupn tovrard 
desirable attitudes and activities. 

As such, residence hall impact vould facilitate and compliment rather 
tlian implement, the student's learning experience»s . 

One of the most obvious vays to augment the student's experiences 
in the residence hall is to establish programs vhich complement class- 
room activities. Broun (19^8) conducted what vras probably one of the 
better documented attempts at prograr.iming residents' life. A ''discussion 
program" was established on several science and humoiiities dominated 
floors, while several other similar floors went without the prograjm. 
Using the Omnibus Personality Inventory and several questionnaires in a 
pre-posttest format, Brown determined that the effect of the program 
was to reinforce the existing patterns of activities and ideas. Inter- 
estingly enough, there was no attempt to detemine the effect of the 
discussion prograjm on academic achievement. Taylor (l9T0) did attempt 
to measure the effect of a residence program of homogeneous housing and 
tutoring on freshmen and found that, compared to non-program residents^ 
the students involved had a significantly higher cumulative achievement. 
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Tho litorat\iro appcavn to cTn])hn£vi7;o that there In no ^a joHojll quarmiteo 
that an cnvichrnont proGtv^'i v:ill contrib\itc to the quulity of Uio Lvtudcnt'^ 
coD3.o(;o oxporjonoo. ChickorlTif, (-1970) in a tvo-yoar longitudinal ntudy 
at ficvon collecc^Bj found that chanf;,or> in tlio cultural sophifstication 
of ctudontfl vas attributahlo to co].3 cr,e clii:\ate^ ctudont traitr. > peer 
group relationships > educational practicor^ and student-faculty relation- 
ship:^; but t)iat it was ^not raoasurably affected by involvement In 
aesthetic or literary extracurricular activities* 

Based on the literature surveyed it seems reasonable to sugccst that 
the quality and appropriateness of my co-curricular activity or progran 
vill deteiTiine its degree of effectiveness, A case in point is the 
evidence concerning student-faculty relationshj.ps, Several attempts have 
peo?i mao.e to dejterviine tlie efff-ct of (Ir^rvf^f:^ of sturtont-f acuity contrc^t 
on student attitudes and academic achievement in the context of a pro^riun 
or series of controlled circumstances. The appropriateness to the kind 
of student involved (Meyer, 196r>i Feinbcrg, 1972) and the qual ity of the 
contact (iJevcoLib, 196Y> Alberti, 1972) determined effectiveness of contact 
in the stiidies noted. In each case, the freo^uency^ of contact did not 
result in significant differences. 

The most comprehensive proposals for providing appropriatr residential 
environments and effective co'-ciirricular programs have appeared in the 
literature dealing with the idea of the residence hall as a "living- 
learning center" (Clarcq, 1967, 1970; Riker, 1965, 1969). As Riker 
(1969) describes it, college housing should serve as an integral part 
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of tho oducabional effort ^ imd as such **tlie educational Ainctlon of 
collcKo hounin/j ia to help Gtudonto (;rov? on luun^tn l)oinf!;ii'^ (ii). Speci- 
fically, "the roL'.iclcnco hall sliould be ubiliv.cd ar.s a moann for prcvidinn 
opportunities that will enahl.e studentfi to act out, question and apply 
concepts developed via tho formal academic .encounter" (Claroq, 19Y0> 
p. hh). 

• 

The concept of residence halls serving as living-learning centers has 
"been implemented and evaluated In a i^ujiiber of instances in recoct 
years (Astin, 1967> 1970; Centra, 196Y) 19<58; remborton, I968; Rockey, 
1969; Riker, I969 ; I add, 19T0i Dressel, 1971; Shaw, 197^?; Student Ilousin^^, 
1972), The schools in v^hich reported livinG-learning procrams were imple- 
mented lncl\ided Michigan Stale University, VJesleyan University, Yale, 
Toronto U::ive>-sii;/ , Slephl^lJ^: Colle^:.j, Xi-diana University, ilc:::p:h..re 
College, Duke University, UCLA^ University of Denver, Cornell University, 
University of Hichiean, and the University of llebraska. These progrtuas 
generally entailed the establishment of a student group devoted to serving 
particular interests or academic purposes in a residence hall* This 
space was provided with the relevant facilities, and eo-curricular 
(and sometimes regular eurrieular) activities were developed. These 
attempts at iiiiifying the college experiences of students by either 
centering them in the residence or by having residence hall life 
closely complement the eurrieular life have met with mixed results. 



It could not be said from the evidence so far that a living-learning 
residence hall environment will, of itself, guarantee an improvement in 



the ucfidcinic achlcvoment of r»tucTcM^tr. . In nach case, liov:ovor, ntuilojits 
wore reported to have l)ocn more. "litable^' oncl L-atisficd with their colloce 
QxperlencGii vrhcn conparcd to ntudcnts in different progronio or in no 
proi;ro)n at all. 

• 

DJ./;cur.sion 

On the vholg J infornation druvn f rc : ].iterature and research concerning 
tlie mnipulation or direction of student life in residence hallB hao 
some lelcvance to the concerns of KTID. The information gathered frou 
reviewing the experiences of administrators , researchers » and residence ' 
hall ataff at NTID tends to compliiaent several of the possibilities raised 
in the review of research. Some administrator.^, and researchers and most 
staff agreed that freshman housing for at least the first quarter would 

adjiiinistrators > and staff agree that some form of co-educational housing 
would be desirable. Many of those interviewed suspected that similar 
major groups would also be a desirable residential arrangement. All 
persons intervievred agreed that forced associations would be detrimental^ 
and that choice of housing assignment would facilitate the quality 
of residence hall life and contribute to the self reliance of students. 

One of the principle limitations of the literature surveyed is the 
generally untested relevEtnce to the deaf of theories about the socio- 
metric patterns of hearing persons. The only available information about 
deaf residential sooiometric patterns is the research conducted by 
Riffer at NTID during 19T0 and 19Ylt A number of his conclusions 



indicate that Bocioraetric patterns of deaf vosidonta ai-c different 
from thone of hearing rerddontr). Riffer affirmed that propinquity 
vns not a uiRnificant deteminrmt of friendrJilp patterns ajnong tlie 
3tudontn he teoted, Thi:. conclusion har, l)con affirmed by iDOSt of the 
staff intorvj.cved. r^xi'thermore , it Reems upparent Uuit tlie criteria 
vhich determine the self selection of deaf peer groupn differ from those 
of hearing, peer groups, The most obvious distinctions arnong various 
students were their communication skills and perceived degree of deaf- 
ness. Some deaf students v;ho label themselves "hard-of-hearing" do not 
vish to be associated vrith other deaf students; and r^ore frequently^ 
there are difference? among the inor3 oral and the raore manual students. 
These two distinctions are not necessarily coterminous ♦ This information 
vas also affim\ed by most of the staff interviewed, Another chief 

/JrN-*- /svi-o..-; /^^-|■*- ^ ^ <^ 4>v.^ rv»^ ^ V t> vs ^ 4- 4* r» %-« >-i ri -^Sr^-? r»'!^+ '^'^ P -f^ -f r> */* TO +Vl<-> 

school background of the students: residential or day school, and 
hearing or deaf school background. Most of the persons intervievred were 
uncertain of this finding, although a few of the staff tentatively 
affirmed it. 

The one point upon which most persons interviewed agreed, and which 
Riffer affirmed, was that the deaf student is extensively isolated from 
the world aro\md him — to a xmach greater extent than is the alienated 
college student described in much of the literature concerning student 
development (Korn, 19^9 )« This condition of isolation seems to umderlie 
many of the issues of student vocational-academic, personal, and social 
development upon which a residence ha-11 should impact in a remedial 
and developmental fashion, 

I 
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Tlie isolation of the, deaf may bo coiicoived ari a matrix of iwjvj of the 
difficult ic2S tlicy experionce in adjuyting their lives to tlio hearing 
world. This iornie is often couched in the. lanciJaGe of segrcfjation- 
intepration, ftnd althoufjli tliese ternn may in fact describe an aspect 
of deaf isolation, the lanfiuane and topical iijipll cations of such on 
approach are fraught with several dangerous misconceptions. Therefore, 
In ordex* to clearly present the issues involved, the terns in vhich 
this report describes deaf-hearing interactions have been carefully 
delineated, Qlie information reviev?ed in this report sucGcstfi that 
there are three distinct yet related aspects of deaf-hearing inter- 
action: l) discrimination a:nong deaf students and within deaf-hearin[; 
bl^udent i3j:oui3; C:) corifroi;t:.tlcn air.cnc deaf student:: and vithin r^.^^.f- 
hearing student groups; and 3) assimilation of deaf students, of hearing 
students, and of deaf-hearing student groups into an appropriate context. 

Pis c r i mi n at ion 

Riffer (19709-) found that discrimination betv^een types of deaf students 
was as significant as the discrimination ajnong deaf ajnd hearing students. 
Initially, it v/'ould appear that the basis for such discrimination is 
lack of communication: except for an "oral" deaf and hearing exchange, the 
deaf and the hearing students often tend to remain segregated from one 
another; except for those deaf who practice both oral and manual com- 
inunication, the oral and the more manual deaf remain somewhat socially 
distinct from one another. In studying deaf fi^iendship patterns (l970b). 



lUffor found that (jood oral r>}>occh increased the likelihood of heaving 
fric3idyhi])n wnonn the deaf ntudentn, 

Diocriinination aJiionf, the doaf-hcaring student hoc^y according to coin- 
minication r.kills or typen may bo the Byjnptoinatic indication of a more 
"basic diceriminatory activity, Near].y all porcono intoi^viewod, par- 
ticularly those vith more extensive contact vith the UTID .studentr. > in- 
dicated that there arc other variables v:hich often serve aa ofimilly 
important discriminatiny criteria cunong ntudcnt groups, Aioonf; tliese 
were tji^e of family and school backGround> cex, race, degree of hearing 
loss (where this varies fi'03n comiraaiication skills type), and personality, 
These other criteria vcre also mentioned by Riffer (l9Y0a), A 
closer exoinination of the available information indicated that attitudes 

ojLOui.fcnU-jr Vile fc> UUtiiJ ' Lj OuoxOOfK cib J. 0 i'OXH\/Cb vO UJ-o poioOiiU-A. cuiv* 

social developraent) were the basis for deaf-hearing student discrimination, 
and not simply c 01 :\rfluni cation type* 

Walter (1969) indicated that "attitudes are the result of a kind of 
cultural fixedJiess toward handicapped people, and not based on direct 
experience vith deaf individuals/' A study by Rusalem (1956) indicated 
that "there is much roisundorBtanding about the deaf and blind and* , , 
only through structured interaction can attitudes be changed" (T). In 
a more recent study, Isaacs (1972) determined by means of fivo question- 
naires that certain stereotypes exist among kinds of deaf students in 
NTID, and also between the deaf and hearing populous of RIT. 



The Influence of n student's school bach(;round on hi?:, friendnhlj) pat- 
torno (lUffer, 19'(0h ^ 1973) incVicatoy the oxtont to vhiuh dectf iioarinfi 
interaction Initially detorminod by the uttitudon end oxporionoos 
the Gtudentr* bri)!/; vilh thon, Adm.lnlstratorr* intervi cveO as vcrll some 
research reviovred (Wal ter iind Bordy, 1971) indicated that well over 
half of the students entering: nTIl) had prcvioun expor^ure to a deaf- 
hearin(5 onvironiQent , Most of the staff and noine of the adnunis^trators 
vho had more exten£:ivo contact with the HTID students, indicated that 
there vaa a quite general and provailint?; dctiire among tlic deaf students 
to ^^intecrate^' with the hearing, student body, Likcvj.Gc> laany of the 
frriD students who had not identified vrj.th their handicap appear to be 
doing so through association' with such a concentrated and large nmiber 
of deaf students. This contrasts interestingly vitli the '^cultural fixed- 
ness toycrd handicap:>od peoplo'* v^liicb prosnnab3y chavaoto] i^ed a 
majority of the entering RIT hearing students, Hiffcr (see Appendix C) 
described an undercurrent of resentment among some hearing students and 
faculty toward IJTID students 4 

It is important to recognize that there is both a positive and a negative 
aspect to the discriminating process underlying student group segregation, 
When students segregate themselves from the larger student body into 
interest or peer groups, this is a more natural and positive phenomenon 
than the isolation of students according to stereotype or through lack 
of understanding. 



Zlrkol (l9T'l ) hac indicated vith refipcct to ethnic c^'C^np mc^mbco'ship 
that, ''••.it juny either cmhancc or dcprccn tlie nclf-conco]?t of a child" 
(p. ?S0) fciiul )ia rAic;r;o:;ttJ that the '^l j fuxdvantar//^ or bcloii^ji n(', to a 
rrunority group can heconie u poaitivo reinforconcDt of .sol f-conccpt aiid 
bo used aG a jiioano to cnliruico the '^*JcllolarJtic r>olf-realJ./.at j cjii" of the 
individual. There appears to bo a proving intert^ot mnonR ^^tudents and 
Btaff particularly in encouraging the provth of "deaf pride/' 

In a more particular ccnye, it is probably iiiiportant to the personal 
devolopinont of the indiviual student to inaintain certain )unda of 
exclusive relationships, Kennedy in a studj^ of the effects of 

deafness on personality, states thtit the "choice of a mate is the laost 
significant occiu'rence at this (19 to 2^^ year stac^e", and sucG^^ts that 
it is common and probably aesiraolo lor the deai' lo ijiLi^iiuaii^y (p. jO). 

Administrators, researchers, and staff all generally agi'ce that stu- 
dents should be encouraged to develop their own friendships, and further 
suGgerted that initial segregation of deaf and hearing students irdght, 
in some cases, be beneficial. Riffer (l971c) suggested that, initially, 
"putting deaf students araong hearing students may result in greater 
social isolation from other deaf students vith no compensating increment 
in contact vith hearing peers*" 

A student is probably notivated to move beyond the parameters of self-sup- 
porting groups and expands the range of his interaction to include per- 
sons less like himself through a change or development of attitude* 

! 
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Many of the pornono Intorvicv/ed folt that an effective v?ay to dlminiBh 
the nofiativc diner iiaination a^ionf^ studojitH iri to provido orientation and 
educative aotivitien jn the foraal context of the renklenco hall, 
particularly for the benefit of tlie hearing studentj;. There in reaoon 
to .believe that by encouraging the procoiij.;^ of se].f-iiclective peer c^'o^^P 
fonnation in an appropriately structured rcr.idential environment the 
positive an.pcct of intorpersojuil discrhnination can be enhanced, 

Co n f r on t at io:i 

NTID i5 a physically inteeral part of the HIT carapuf^ and there is thus 
a certain ^^inixinG" of the deaf-hearing student body i/hich is a given 
condition of the acadeiAic, social, and personal life of each student, 
It is this infonnal "mixing", as vrell as tlie more intensive interaction 
po::;siblc in a structured environip.enl such u& t?io r-'^^o rV^nna , \rh^ch 

gives rise to the hitergroup and interpersonal confrontation nost 
characteristic of deaf-hearing interaction. It is generally true that 
as the rauT^bers of a minority group increase, the elements of difference 
between then and the majority group will become more visible and 
tangible. Tliis is basically a neutral though volatile situation, and 
the outcoip.e hinges largely on the context (Katz, 196^> 1968), In the 
context of deaf-hearing student confrontation, attitudes are affected 
In such a vay as to generate either a conflict or an articulate 
confrontation among students • 

The literature dealing with integration or desegregation of minority 
groups offers little more of relevance than a vague promise concerning 



the virtue of intcf,ration, St. John (;i9Y0) in a nwvvcy study of the 
effectji of cloficci'C{.>',ation on the academic achievcnnout of school children 
stated that tho available i)jforination ^'su^Ji^cnts thr^t in car;oa of do- 
seprcfjation of ncliool sys^toiar, or of individuals, of vhatovor typo at 
vhatevor academic level j cubjects cenorally pcrforn no \?orne, ruid in 
moot career, better^^ (120). Grain, (19Y0), in concludinc a coiaparativo 
evaluation of Black post-educational job }iistoriefj, stated tliat thosie 
Blacks v;ho attended inte[;rated public Gchools, vhon conpared to thor.c 
who did not, had better Jobs and a higher inc o dui'lng the succcedin(^ 
two decades of their lives, ]Ie sucyestod that their advantage derived 
less fron a superior education than it did from a significant differ- 
ence in attitudes consequent upon attendance at an intecrated school, 
Vfhether these attitudes contributed to their initial attendance at the 
integrated school is not inade clear. 

In contrast to the pro-inteeration bias which pervades much of the liter- 
atxire, a more qualified view of the effects of minority group educational 
opportunities has recently emerged in some of the more considered 
research efforts. Coleman {1966) amassed descriptive data from a sample 
of 600,000 children and 60,000 teachers in about I4OOO schools concerning 
equality of educational opportunity, His data suggested that, given an 
equal educational opportimity, the educational disadvantage vhich 
minority children vrill experience derives from their "family background." 
Much of the controversy vhich has ensued has tended to overlook the 
fruitful Implications of the significance of ''background^' or environment, 
and has often failed to consider the possibility that equal opportunity 



way not adequately noet dir>sim:i lar nooclc or nay ft5n)p]y ha oq\ml.1y jnnp- 
propriato, Katz (1967), oM Stoin nnd ZuoFJcr (l9Y0), have varlouivly 
sucffZ-'stcd that tho TQ level of tlio majority limits the extent of IQ 
gains of i.nnoi*ity groups r^harinf; in ihc ccvuoational aud <;oeia]. c>:porio)"iGes 
of the Majority, Of f^reater ciiinificance hero io the cciiclv.oion of 
Stein and Zu^ser who cttitcd thatj '^Botli the deprootiinf^ effoctn of a poor 
eocial cnvironnient and a stinulatlnf, effect of a ^ood t;ocial env3roni:ient 
arc most evident in fjoups at the greatest social disadvantace, The 
yjt^oatest detorioriation and the Greatest and iriost Bi\\stained iinprove- 
ments have heen produced by total exposure to a nevr residential environ- 
ment," (p. 6T) 

Riffer (l970h) found t}]at over a period of tine siJnple exposure to 
persons of unlike groups in the college and particularly in the resi- 
dentia]. environment tended to break down- stereotypes . He found that the 
deaf students tended to approxir.ate the attitudes of hearing students ovn* 
a six month period. '^For bettor or for worce irPID students tend to 
bepoine less distinguisable from their hearing contenporaries in their 
attitudes about theiaselves and others/* (Stuckless, 1971) • The implic- 
ation of this .':titudinal change, if students do tend to like those nost 
similar to themselves, is that an increasing similarity of attitudes among 
deaf and hearing students might lead to better interaction. Of equal im- 
portance, as the subgroups of deaf students tend more toward a ^'hearing 
norm", they might be less likely to discriminate among themselves. 



The iriporiunce of a chancre or devolopnGni of aiiiiudo in furthering 
deaf -hearing; boc ialization in incVicatc^d in v.oino of thc^ llteraiure con- 
corning doaf pf^yoholofsy . ColciiKin (196I1) :;tatea ll;at "..•in {general 
Bonulity laaladjuytmeut io inoro co^amon oraong phyr^ically disabled percons 
than a;^\onc phyfiically norml pcrson.s* (hut) thnro ir. no caur.al connection 
betvcon the handicap and the lualad justirient . It is the i.n dl vj dua\^ e;^ 
fi,"^tj._t\ulGO a not the disability itself, that are the prj inary^ detcrrdnantc 
of his node and level of adjuatinent /' DiFranccsca and Huivirtvi (l969)> 
in diBcuscing the problem; of deaf employ ability indicated that ^'..,lt Is 
not lack of innate functional abllitiec that lij^iit our clients* Thoy do 
have sufficient intelligence, rotor and coordination s];ill and moti- 
vation to vork at a co!npetit:i ve level. It is their deficient socia] 
and emotional functioning that ^-tultifies achievement and precludes 
employment , ^' 

I 

Craig, IJevrnan, and Burrows, (1972) in a descriptive study of three- post- 
secondaiy programs for deaf students concluded in a similar vein that 
school drop-outs vrere not due to deficient academic abilities, but rather 
that, "adjustment difficulties, poor3.y defined career goals, personal 
considerations, and financial difficulties are major correctable reasons 
for students failing to graduate*" (p. 611) 

Several studies conducted at IWID in recent years (Vfalter, 19^9 > 
Stuckless, 1972) further confirmed the fact that contact among unlike 
gi'oups in a structured interaction can markedly affect the attitudes of 

i 



the inaivicluu.l.s involvccU V/altor^ uninp a prc-pof^tio.st formt, at- 
teiiptod to iT^oanuro tlic change ovor a period oV ncvon niontlr.i attitudes of 
ncv staff v?ho participated in tlic fiutiunor facvilty traininr, procram and of 
those v/ho liad not» ^rhesc [jroupfi v^orc further divided into r>uh(.'>roupa of 
faculty vho had deaf otuclontfj in tlioir clac.ses compared v/ith those vho 
did not, Vnien fir^rb tested in Geptemhcr, the faculty vho had been in the 
SUfmncr rrocrm nhovred a much hiehor Icvol bf posiitivc affect than did thorjc 
vho had not participated in the program. But vhen the tents vero admin- 
ititcrod ayain in April, there vg.s no significant carry-over of the effect 
of siumcr program involvement. The difference in Deve.ls of faculty 
affective responi3e corresponded instead to de^.rce of classroom contact, 
This chan{io in faculty attitude seemed to focus particularly on the 
variables that related to assimilation of deaf students into hearing society 
and to tlieir achieventent in classes. This was icf^arued as a Sirilt tovard 
a more realistic attitude concerninc the handicapping effects of deafness. 

Stuckless' survey of faculty and student attitudes tovrards serving 
''special students" at RIT seemed to indicate a generally positive but 
realistically qualified attitude. Since this study was conducted at 
a time (19TO-1971) several years after the first irriD students came to 
campus > its seems reasonable to assume that a significant part of the 
attitudes surveyed derive from a direct exposure to deaf students. Both 
faculty and student attitudes seemed to reflect a distant but positive 
regard for serving special students; that is, they attached greatest 
"value'* to serving special students at RIT and expressed least "ease" 
about it. Both students and faculty registered their highest valence 
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with 2'ecard to the concept of offering; npocial techj^lcal educational 
clar.HOQ to difUidvantacod nludent»; althouch tlio faculty \rciro least in- 
clined to have FJpccial students in tbolr re^alar claf>Hes, and wore shn- 
ilarly loss favorable to^^ard havinc educationally disadvnntaged $;tu- 
dents on cainpuo at all, ]3oth pvoupo did ronister a positive attitude 
toward the gonoral concept of special students on cariipus, but the strong- 
est response vas from those students vho did iioi. themselves live on 
canipus • 

These studies seem to indicate that RXT has had a generally p^osi- 
tive attitude tovard the deaf students, but that any extended contact 
with those students results in a narked shift dovmward in attitude a 
more reetlistic comprehension of the i]Qi)lied liiiiitations of the students' 
handicap* This possibility vas further noted by Riffer (l970) in his 
compaj'ativ^ study of a group of resident advisors and a group of stu- 
dent interpreters • Riffer found "that the student interpreters, who had 
received a more extensive training in the problems of deafness and had 
a greater contact vith the students, registered a more realistic at- 
titude tovard the NTID students, 

Tlie kind of context which would encourage positive attitudinal develop- 
ment in deaf -hearing confrontations is hinted at in some of Riffer 's 
research. In a study of deaf friendship patterns (l970) Riffer in- 
dicated some of the particular circumstances in which friendships seemed 
likely to develop between deaf types and between deaf and hearing 
students* 



The contextual ntrucluro of (Jc^af-hoarinc confrontationG seeing to liavc 
nomc boarjnr, oa tho ontcomo of the interaction. Wit))in the ti^no.-r.pan 
studied, tlio mere percontarjcj of deaf students in u dorm urea did not 
seem to influence the likoliliood of deaf-hearing friondsliipn, Likewise, 
attendance in clarjn v/an not" conducive to doaf-liearing friendships > al- 
though it Beeined to projt^ote friendships amon(^ fiomo deaf types. Perhaps 
thir> vas because tlie clausrconi support services and particularly the 
presence of the interpreter sinc;lo the deaf students out as separate 
or different, 

Vfliile the general structure of t]ie residence }iall context vn.ll probably 
influence the developnent of deaf-hearing confrontations, the most im- 
portant sin^^le aspect of that structure is the staff who will imple- 
ment 01- direct studOiit activitier^* The miliience of L}ie:.;i; ;jlcur 
bers derives not only from their {.ojidance and information-giving ac- 
tivities, but also fi^ora their position as ^'role models'', After the 
first Summer Prognun concluded, Riffer (l9Tlc) found that deaf students 
reported hearing students among their friends with greater frequency 
than they did when living in distributed housing the previous year. 
The hearing students naiiied by Gimimer Program students were almost ex- 
clusively resident advisors mid interpreters. 

The joint importance of having competent staff and appropriate struc- 
ture was indicated by Riffer when he concluded that, "Apparently, the 
Summer Program enabled deaf students to become comfortable with hearing 
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stxulentn and thur; prcy^arod thon Tor makiiif, no\: frioiKlr.)ui)0 vhcn they 
v;ere put into intof.rated hour-inc;/' (St\:c^l;.lo::n > 1971 > 0} 

Afisimilation is t)iHt aspect of t)eaf-liear.>n£^ social interaction in vhich 
personfi of one type can mix riorc or les:; incU^itincuishably with pcryons of 
another type, The c^'CiatCvSt extent to which this iy likely to occur on a 
broad acalo in betuecn deaf typen, At the concluf^ion of the first academe 
quarter of his Htudy, Riffer (1971g) indicated that the only real ox- 
tent to which this had occurred hetvreen deaf and hearing was in the case 
of tho^jo hearing persons skilled in rianuo.l coiniTivinication and actively 
involved in working with MTIl) j;tudentB (such as interpreters > some resi- 
dence G.dvi.sors> etc.) who had moved esoeniially into the deaf culture* 
Both lUffer and a nimher of the personn interviewed further indicated 
that thei^e are a niunbcr of deaf Gtudenty (usually those who label tli cm- 
selves "har-of-hearin£^'^) who prefer not to be identified as deaf and 
who choose the company of hearing students » 

The importance of those individuals capable of assimj laticn is not that 
they represent any possible large-scale trend > but that they can serve 
as a positive influence on both the segregated deaf types and the 
segregated deaf and hearing students. lb is through employing the 
talents and interests of such persons that IITID can help to assure the 
provision of an appropriate residential environment for the development 
of deaf-hearing social interactions, 
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Innofftr fjR thin report ifs intended to iafonn policy or plaimj.np, de- 
cifliono, moot of the literature initial3,y rcvir.vrod coiiccrnijic 
intOGration of minority (;;roupn (jnontly racial minorities:) )iaf3 not been 
included here. The equation of deaf isolatilon to the mucli dincusned 
but little understood ethnic or racial problem, Edthouoh often cited 
for descriptive reasons, has very littD.e prc5cri])tive inerit. Most of 
t)ie laore considered reviev/s of the literature confess the inadequate 
and frequently contradictory nature of the inforir.atj.on proriently 
available in thia area (St. John, 1970, 1970; Stoin and ZasHor, 1970; 
Zirkel, 1972). 

The very word "integration'^ is ?:iisleading in tliat it noitlicr proscribe.^ 
nox ues0i'iuc6 i)\ ail uppropj. iat**: Vixy the deaf— hoavivig oocial inter act ion. 
There is no place in the i)Ublic lav or subsequent agreeriients establish- 
ing KTID wherein integration is mentioned. It is simply indicated that 
NTID shall serve as an integral part of RIT. For a majority of students 
entering JITID, integration in a hearing context is not an unprecedented 
experience, althougli for some an exposure to different deaf types may 
be a novel encounter. 

As an integral part of RIT's institutional life, then, NTID shou].d be 
concerned with maximizing the given potential of this institutional 
setting by inspiring the development of productive experiences and at- 
titudes among the deaf-hearing student body. *'The Institute should 
provide an environment in which students can achieve maturity, a sense 



of social recjponRiljiXity and a hich deforce of perrional dovolopiient by 



Properly Bj^enJ^inc, into[5ration meavks a iiior(jing of Kovoral pcirta tnich 
that the parts become indislinnui^^^^^^lo from one anotlier, Occasionally, 
the i:)eiiibert5.of one student (^rowp may be larcely annimilatcd into the 
cxilture of another group; t)iis condition waa indicated by the tern) 
"assimilation^'. Hiffer (1973) Guygested that asBiiiilation coald bo a 
poDltive o;' a negative occurrence; it nay derive frojn a genuine 
identification with the needs or attitudes of otherr, j or it may bo the 
product of identity confiision or unrealistic idealism. 



scribed as "conlrontation. " A deaf-hearing confrontation may develop 
into a genuine conflict, or it may resuJ.t in an articulate accommodation 
between students, (The term ^Particulate" vas used because "it implies 
as its result a perfect whole, but r^fil^dif fers from in_tejr;rate_ m im- 
plying no loss of identity o\c distinctness of the things combined.,,." 
Webster's Dictionary of Syiion>nns ). As an articulate interrelation, 
confrontation betvreon student gi^oups is probably the most common develop- 
ment; and as such it could be described as the mode of "desirable inte- 
gration". 

i< 

If stud^t personal and social development wore neglected or mis- 
• 

directed, the result vould be the isolation of many students in the 





deaf -hoar in^ fitudcnt body. The *'dijicriTninatioii" vhich xinderlicn t}iir, 
isolation however, different from the dit^criininatin/; affinities^ 
vliich cauoruto peer croup forruatioju 

These various aspects of deaf-]iearinn soeial interrelabions exist in a 
number of different diiiun-iaions . Any t^iven student vill have interpersonal 
associations oj.iong rooruTiatos , suitemates, housemates j floonnates, (tnd in 
the residence hall at large. It seems reasonable to expect that those 
different diriensions of his life vrill reflect various aspects of deaf- 
hearing social interaction. It v^ould be a inon\;jnental and possibly 
fx^uitless task to attempt extensively to precondition or control the 
infinitely complex set of variables vhich v;ould exist at these various 
levels of social activity. In order to eliminate the alienation of 
resldenls from one another and facilitate their aaju^tiiiuML to personal, 
social > and academic-vocational needs , the residence halls should be 
concerned with providing an environment vhich positively affects the 
basic attitudes of the residents. Many of the persons interviewed^ and 
particularly those administrators and staff members vho have worked directly 
with OTID students, agreed emphatically that dealing exclusively with the 
social segregation of students would overlook the need for prior attitu- 
dinal and personal development » 

Infonnation reviewed concerning deaf-hearing social interaction/ suggests 
that the best way to develop productive interrelations between students 
in the residential environment is througji encouraging the maturation of 
personal, social and academic-vocational needs and interests. In so doing> 



the UTID rooldcnco hall may hopo to inspire runonri; all iU.udents the 
f e J. t Tieqd to coir;rnunicfite vith and undorotatul one anotlier. Such ncc(lr> 
will he G^-'^cratcd Mitliin tho rorjidencc liall poor proccsr:, oJid the 
InntiUition Vitiy hcyt expect to f,ain infoi'iiiativo acccj>3 to thi« area 
of student development throuf^ tlic use of rer^ponr.ive , ti-ained staff 
in the refjidence hally. 
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Tlic Chrtngirif^ Ro^o of the fM.riff 
The evolution of tlie rolo of reHidetico hail staff if^ a syjnptom of the? 
chfirjginG v^ay in which in^^titutionr; of hif^icr loarniny have vxcwod their 
responoibili tiea and intentions to^/ard studentr>. One conr^equcnce of 
earlier educational practices vhicli viewed fonrial education aa a dJiJcrect 
learning procesjs was the separation of student living and learning 
experiences. As such, universities and residence halls- in particular 
have often stood in 3oco yarcntis to their students* Housing served as 
a purely residual function in the educational system, its purpose licxng 
solely to contain the behavior of the students out-of-class and to 
provide shelter and food* nie residence hall ^md residence staff acted 
as surrogate parents by controlling, directing, and punishing student 
behavior in v/hatever way V7as deemed necessary. 

The sometimes arbitraiy character of the In loc o parentis role has been 
raodified in recent years by the introduction of ''due process" into 
student affairs. The resultant concept which increasingly has come 
to govern residence hall life is one vrhich suggests "the implied 
power to enforce reasonable regulations" (Harms, 1970, p.l)- This change 
in the formal conception of residence hall functions has accompanied 
significant restatements of the purpose and importance of student residen- 
tial life. 

Academic life and the formal learning process, once regarded by educators 
as being a discreet event in student life, are now seen to be an 



integral part of riludent social find pnychoIoGica]. dovc?lopnicnt • Kach area 
of studi?iit activity » vrhether fonuaJ or infornia.l. , iy related to the over- 
all learning i^rocens. In thir^ li(^ht, lUhor (1965) and others refer to 
the rcoidenco hall an a living;-] carninfj center. Of equal cicniflca^jce 
is the realix.ation tliat tlie influence of student peer f/;roupn '^liar; 
been found to have an much, if not liiore, iiiipnct on r^tudcnt attituder. than 
does the facitlty or curriculwn/ (Brown, 197^^> p. 197). The upnhot of 
these realizationJ5 , in light of the fact that tlie lar^^er portion of a 
student tiine is opent out-of-class and often in the dormitory, in that 
the residence hall has come to be viewed as a very important part of the 
educational environment , 

Student Porsonnol 

As the perceived purpose of student residential life has chaJigod, zo has 
the fvmction of residence hall staff. Generally one of the first changes 
in staff duties is the de-emphasis of their police function, as pre- 
scribed by the iri loco parentis^ concept, in an effort to free thein for 
involvement in more developmental tasks. One such effort at Alfred Univer 
sity delegated police and judicial functions to the students a^j part of 
their self-governance, thus allowing the resident advisor to act as an 
arbitrator or mediator and so involve himself more informally and with 
greater trust in resident life (Brown, 19^9). ^ This kind of effort can 
further serve to encourage the development of responsibility and self- 
(ietermination among students (Oreenleaf, I966; Beder and Rickart, 1971). 

Increasing awareness of the pervasive importance of peer processes in 
student life has encouraged the greater use of student personnel as 
residence hall staff. 
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Actually the only real way for top adjaini strutorn ^ 
faculty rtc{v.lr;orr> rind otlior co.l 1 f\r;o pori'Oiriol to 
really net a fool for Ihoir particular c(!.r.j)ur, fuid 
otudentu ir; through tho ):incl of rx^r^svoo^.v. contMCt... 
that i:\ avttlJable to j'orJ.clcnccj )ia].l stafi'f:, or:j)eci- 
ally jjiu^'-llij:. o.ctji[;t:mtn • Sludonl tisr^intonts Ymom 
jaore about hovr other i;tudcinl>ii yAn^ocivc tho cf^^'ipu^/ 
cciucatlon uvl society than raiy other profcnr.ional 
on tho canpur», T}ic ttwarenetio of and imc crr-.tatulinfi 
of various ritudentn (;roupt^ , ar^ well as individual 
fstudento, can be faci].itated vith the l.uOiJ?:^:£ 
nifihod by voll-trainca studont ar>5ifitantR • (l^lougl^ 
1972, .p. 9). 



Tlie i)rjncipal role for vhicli student as.sistant:; or resident advisors 
have been trained in recent years is that of peer counseling (Murry, 197?), 
A thirty liour training scheduD.e vas e^stabli.^hed by one co3.1eco to t>\ain 
peer counselorc, and the reported pjuccer^s of this prograii (Pyle and Snyder, 
1971) was taken as an indication that trained lay studentrs could serve 
ef fetiLxvi^ly as peer co^uUiGolors , A oi;.iilvir and riore adoqu:itcly cvalv.r,'^r'^. 
effort was the six-v^eek training course in "accurate enpathy^' described 
by Mitchell, Rubin, Bo^ard and Wyrick (197I). Tested on a nine point 
"Accurate ]i)mpathy Scale," the- trained resident advisors appeared Diore 
effective as counselors than a similar untrained group. In addition to 
Initial training;, some effort has been given to establishing ongoing 
training prograr.is. Meyer (1969) described a program of 1 to 1-1/2 hour 
veehly developmental group sessions for resident coimselors vhich were 
co-directed by male and female professional counselors • 



One function for vhich residence hall sta.ff could be beneficially trained 
is that of programming or coordinating student activities (Riker, 1965> 
Powell, Pyler, Dickson, and McClellan, I969). This function has been 
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larGoly ncylcctod in the literature to dale, cmd one of the few viruble 

efforts in this direct j.on \mo boon the Procriurcnod hoiurin^ offered to TITID 

otudontn* A principal diffjcnlty encountered in tho p]'o;:5ro;rar,ed lioucvn luio 

been the (generalization of resident interer.tj: beyond the limits of houne 

friendr,hipD and activities, 

• ..r.orae of the f rustrat j.ony which j^ecidence hal]. 
staff nernbers encounter rjLon frori unr.ucccofi^f ul 
attempts to orco.niy.o social pvo^;raT])f> on the ba?^io 
of one ha].l. .Usually subcul tures tend to cut 
across residence liall and corridor populations for 
their Membership* (Plou(i;h, 19Y1, p»0), 

Another function which residence hall staff may serve is tliat of role 
iQodels, Research at ITPID has indicated that this may be of particular 
relevance among a deaf student populous, Riffer (l971b) fouiid that the 
attitudes of incoming iri'lD students tended to become more like the 
attitudes of their resident advisors over a six-month period. 

One issue i^nplicit in the variety of resident advisor training proi^rajns is 
the question of how mch training is necessary to equip student personnel 
for their appropriate residence hall functions. Programs vary from 
several semesters of exposure to behavioral science theories and tech- 
niques - (Jackson, 1966) to prograans lasting several weeks. It seems 
reasonable to suggest that the efficacy of training will relate to the 
accuracy with which residence staff are selected. Some programs have 
entailed a pre-selection training during which students either opt out 
or ore selected out before the regular training begins (Carrenti and 
Tut tie, 1972). 
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On the v^liole, there have been very few viable aiid scj ontific ovaluationii 
of the of fectivonof:ui of ret;iclonco staff and thei3^ traiiun^j the fov; 
offorto availublo in tho Ditcn^ature have have roportod exc.l\iaive]y in 
paycholo|L',ical journalc (Bcrenoon, CarVJmff and HYrur>, 1966; Carhhuff, 
1966, 1969; Martin ojid Carhhuff, 1968), fjorie recent articles hav^o recoi^)- 
wended that evaluatioji v;ould bo facilito.tcd by clcGicninc resident ad- 
visor pronz:ams according to orr.ani^ationol theory (Mc])aniol> 197^) or 
"management by objective^*' theory (Fischer and lIowell> 19Tli Hart, 19T3)* 
Such definition of objoctivcG does seem to conduce to clarity of pur- 
pose and sojue ci'^^^^^ter case of self-evaluation, but to date it has pro- 
duced fei; hard-fact evalxiations . 

Kesidence hall staffing is a relatively new and often minor considera- 
tion h) Ihe field of pdueatlonal theoiy and practif^e. With fev excop- 
tions (Feldman a!id Nevcomb, I969, Chickering, 1969)* a comprehensive 
and interdisciplinary approach to defining, evaluating and iraplcmenting 
residence hall staff purposes and functions has not been apparent in the 
literature. As such, most of the information dealing with residence 
hall staffing is suggestive but not clearly prescriptive. What i£ 
suggested is that if the residence hall is to serve as a living-learning 
center, it can best do so through the efforts of student personnel 
adequately prepared to capitalize on the peer process through meeting 
student needs as they are felt and expressed. 

Meeting Student Needs 
The extent to which student needs are being adequately expressed and 
met at OTID has recently been indicated by research sampling student 



opinion^j about ror>idcnce hall life and fjtaffinr^, (Vloocar, 19Y3). Usin^ 
samples of student evaluationn of reside?it advJnora^ a .survey qnection- 
nairo of student o])lnionj aiid intervievcj Ueegar h(\n t;uc(;ooted tliat 
eagernenfi on the part of liTID students to be involV(.Ml in a more stimu- 
lating environraent ir. not presently bein(i purposefully and objectively 
utilized. 

The resident advisor was perceived by IfTIl) students an beinp jnainly re- 
sponsible for administrative, enforcement, tmd mainteniLnce functionti^ 
vith a corollary responsibility to provide Ronie counseling. Other 
non-residents (faculty-staff members), vere perceived as having a rain- 
imal supportive role in student dorm life, naraely provision of some 
tutoring and counseling services* Although students indicated a general 
level of satisfaction vith the role of the resident advisor, their per- 
ception of his role suggests that the place of the R.A. in residence 
hall life is more insignificant than satisfactory. Students did 
indicate a desire for resident advisors vith greater training in 
coiamunication and problems of deafness, and likewise for greater 
faculty-student contact in dormitory activities. 

Student self-perceptions indicated a strong sense of self-determination 
insofar as they expressed the desire to be largely responsible for 
programming functions and tutoring, and a willingness to share equally 
in the maintenance function of the resident advisor. "Every study of 
student opinion in recent years points to the fact that students want 
to play a larger role in shaping and managing their college lives.'' 
(student Housing, 19T2, p. 13). . 



Altlioui^h they had indictitcd a dcsii^o for incrcor.cd stvulont-fMculty oopj^oc^t 
in the dorms, r.tudcnts further indicated that tlicy did not vant ony 
adults Hvj^n]; in the dorraf::. I'\irthcrj'iOrc , ntudents preferred nixed, 0])cn 
hour.lny arroxi{;omont£i (dcaf-lioarinc houcjoa, coeducational liousen, club 
houoes) to the more controlled hour.inf^ arriincoiriontt^ (honoi*r. house, 
pro(',rara^aod hourio, frefjhiaen house, holno^;eneou^3 major house, all deaf house). 

Those perceptions contrast strikin(j;ly with sone of the opinions expressed 
by atljninirjtrators , researchers and staff members interviewed. The per- 
sons interviewed {generally agreed oji tlio desirability of liaving adults 
living in the dorms, on having some liomoconeous or controlled housing 
arrangements, and on the role of the resident advisor as covinselor, 
advisor, and programmer, Opinions expressed in tlie interviews did agree 
with st\ident desires to have greater faculty-student contact, increased 
student responsibility and self-deternination, mid more training for 
donaitory staff in eoraiaunication and problems of deafness, 

These findings serve to suggest tliat residents and university person- 
nel have a similar desire to move tovmrd a more responsible living- 
learning residence hall environment, They disagree on the respective 
roles of students and personnel in determining or directing student 
life toward that end» 



In hoepjnc \rit.h the oxlcrunvc^ ro-oricntati on of coDJ.oco life aiul 
education durin(; rccont yoarf^, co.llef;e j'acllj.tics have tended to expronr-^ 
a broader ranc^ of necdn and idc?alB, The IjTXT) residonce liall i'acilitics 
arc> pcrliapr3, jTiorc uriique than laont becauGc they arc bolUK dealKnotl 
to accoiriinodfite a deaf-hcarinfi, living-learning environment. 

A revicv of the literature eoncerning the impaet of the pliysieal 
environment on dormitoiY residents vould r^eom to nugf^cnt t}iat tho general 
design of the NTID re^oidenee hall faeilitics confon^is in many respecta 
to the general outlines of a living-learning environment as described 
by Riker (1965) and Clarcq (1967> 1971). 

Much of tlie information describing other attempts at various colleges 
and universities to design cm appropriate living-learning residential 
environiTient has been only slightly informative. The numerous descriptive 
or prescriptive statements (Riker, 1965; Alf crt , I968; Kohringer, 19T0; 
Brovn> 1972; College Housingj 1972), generally aim at suggesting, a) that 
choice in expressing life style is as important as the structure of the 
residence hall in predicting student satisfaction, and b) a living-learning 
program v/ill probably requii^e particular facilities to accommodate its 
purpose. Studies vhich attempted to test or predict the effect of the 
physical environment on residents were generally inconclusive (Titus, 1972; 
Aveay, 1971 ) or dealt vith questionable criteria (Sinnette and Sachson, 1973). 
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The buois foj" a Lack of clarity in thit^ litorat\ire Ir* a coirtparativcly 
primitive ntatc of knov?].ccl{;c coiioerninf!; the pGycholof,ica3.-bchavioral 
effects of a physical envlronjucnt on people, Moot of the nUidicy in tlnrs 
area fail to take into connideration a ivojiibor of inporbant qualificatioiir. : 
l) \Dimear>urcd porsoiial cliaractei'ir^tics , r?)^tho e::tcnt to v.iiich per^^onality 
influc2')ccr> the u^e of f;paco an \;cll as hov; space influences personality, 
3) t)ie extent to vhich reactions to a physical onvironnient may he learned. 

In an intellifient and conprohcnf^ive roview of tlie literat\ire> Drevr (l9Tl) 
sujDinarized the research into tvo general areas of effect: color and 
space, It is interesting to note that even the laore general raid accept- 
ahle conclusion?, in this field of knovlcd^.e can contradict the specific 
needs of the NTID dormitory. 

Color influences irtovement end jnode (activity, relaxation). The effect 
of light is to excite, the effect of dark is to subdue. Several studios 
suGGested that visual contact vrith the outside \rorld (i.e. vindows in 
a classroom) is very important to effective homeostasis^ and in turn, 
mental productivity. Yet it is interesting to note that vindows are not 
present in the NTID dormitory classrooms in order to facilitate the 
visibility of manual communication. Spacial arrangements are thought 
to have an effect on the kind and quality of interaction that takes 
place in an area, and such arrangements have been used to manipulate 
group composition and stability (small sj^aces conduce to static group 
composition, while larger, more active, public spaces conduce to more 
mobile gpi^oup behaviors or make-up)* Severa] studies suggested that a 
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clrcun.ni' or soroi -circular arrancemont var5 not particularly conducive 
to f^roup diGcunriion, yet it iti this arranRomcnt vhlch is raont nccespary 
to facilitate rnrunml communication, 

Drev? ouGC^^^sta that the inconclusivencr^s of'studicir^ conccrninc the 
psycliological-beliavioral effects of i^hysical environment ini^-ht imply 
that the influences under consideration were so fragile as to he 
inconsequential in the real world, llovrever, since the pi^incix^le mode 
of communication aaiiong deaf students is the visual mode, it seeL^s likely 
that the qualities of physical environir.ent may be more effectively 
cormnunicated to the deaf student than they vould he to the hearing students 

If there is any concensus of opinion to be found in the literature treating 
residential physical facilities, it may bo su^T^r^arised in throe points: 
1) spacial and color arrangements can create or compliment certain 
environmental settings; 2) freedom of expression or choice in life 
style is as import ojnt to the guaratitee of student satisfaction as the 
actual character or type of facility; aiid 3) a living-learning residential 
program will probably need particular facilities to accomodate its 
purposes* 
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"V?o Oon't crow appl.on; thoy f:;rovr by tlic::ir.olvcs, and 
po'hapa VG can liclp," 

—Anonymous 

Btudcnl;^ Lifo in a Rop1/3onco 
Thore has been a (jrowinc intercut muong cducatorr, nbout hov^ tlic con- 
ditions of rcjiidenco hall life may be capital! '/.ed upon to enhance stu- 
dontG^ college experiencor^ , Until quite recently > tlie majority of re- 
search in ihivy fiel.d involved the manipulation or preconditioning of peer 
group formation • Such rer>oarch has confirmed Ihe existence of f^ojae of 
t}ie functions of the peer process in studeiit life, but there has been 
no conclusive evidence that consistently positive results may be obtained 
by hitr-rrfori v/ith the condi ti on;: or elemontf; of student Interact icri , 

The modest success attained by manipulating student peer groups can be 
partly attributed to linsoi^histicatod testing procedures and a dearth of 
experimental work. It seeras Just as likely, hovrever, that the very nature 
of these efforts is somevhat self-defeating, for by interfering with the 
self-selection of peers into their perceived appropriate groups, the re- 
searcher is subjecting himself to a high probability of error* Self- 
selection appears to be a most significant variable in peer group for- 
mation* Just as choice through self-selection plays a key role in the 
socialization of students, so it is choice again vhich underlies the 
self-determining process of "identity^^ development vhich psychology de- 
scribes as a critical milestone in students^ passage through adolescence* 



In IhG couroo of cihlftinc throuf^h cUfforont and often divei-ficnt fielf-por- 
coptlons, ytuclonts vill exhibit rGgular and cicciaingly inappropriate 
chanees in their life^ stylo. The notion of a rcBidonce hall serving Iji 
loco jjxircnti^^ vaa a trficUtional niifjconccption of hov to cope with the 
iiaproprietioQ of student life. 

Manipulatioj^ can inhibit the self-ncloctive af^pect of the peer proccfj^i^ 
and exce^3Bive rcKiilatiun can inhibit the development of identity imonc, 
students. It seems ciuite probable that arbitrary control of Btndent life, 
whether in the name of propriety or of developmental theory, can effec- 
tively obstruct the experimentation in interpersonal relationships and 
style of living which is necessary to a student's movo.aent awoy frojn 
parental (and institbtional) dependence toward a responsible definition 
of his personal goals and liis relation to others around hin. 

The need for support rather than constraint of self-determination is 
particularly evident ojiionc students at IITID. Many students need to 
identify themselves and their place mong others due to a sense of isolation 
or personal confusion. The uncertain place of the irflD student in the 
hearing v^orld as well as the probable discontinuity between his personal 
background and his college life nay further isolate him from his peers and 
confuse his attempt to identify with his handicap. The development of a 
positive deaf -hearing interaction is one of the more significant and most 
visible issues at stake in the successful student life of NTID, 
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Tho^ potGiitial of the roBidcnco hull for miticalinr, tho isolation of slu- 
dontrt from one another clerivcr> from Hfi capacity to cont)'3butc to imd 
to ciicompann nc>r>t of tho fornal and jnfornial cxtracui^ricular activatics 
of tjtudonts, Binco ntudorr )x^roVcloi:ico life in larr^-*ly a sclf-dotornunir.tio 
peor procer)f3> the contribution of the dorm to ntudont life vill vai^ vith 
the extent to vlilch residejitial prot;roj;is and ataff functions are oitl^cr 
intcKratod into or imposed upon the peer procoGs. In many v/ays the 
residence hall Btaff provide a comrion ground betvreon tlie needs of the 
institution and the needis of studontc. 

To a certain extent a reDidcnce hall environnent implies an institu- 
tionalization of the peer process: relationships, are structured througJi 
room arrangcMenttj, house Governance and activitiec, student roles and 
responsibilities. This {general framcv,'ork can play a directive and con- 
troling role in student life or it can serve as a contributing? a)id in- 
fluential part of the peer process. Recent educational practices have 
tended to emphasize the latter possibility* 

Educators' appreciation of student life as an integral peer culture has 
been matched by a growing awareness that learning is more than a formal 
process; that social > psychological and educational activities form a 
single experiential mode of student development. The use of student 
personnel in residence halls is intended to relate institutional functions 
to the peer process in a more responsive way i likewise j the development -^-^ 
of residence halls as '^living-learning centers^' is intended to relate 
educational goals to student life in a more realistic way# 



A principal enipharnr, of the livlnG-lcarninR onvironi^ont ir. the jntocrJition 
of curriculur and extracurricular activities, Altho^iyh tlun hat-, not 
proven to have a notable ef fect pn ntuclontn* acaderiic achievoraent , it 
docf) appear to have contrilnitecl to tlie stahility and perceived f'ati,r>-- 
faction of their colle^^c oxpcriencec, Lofland (19^9) ritutcd that the 
continuity of a j^tudont^n "place roujQd" (i.e- his Gurro^indlncr. , his 
various ^^pheros of acti.vity) rnay determine the r,tal>ility of hir. lifcatyle^ 
and FeldJimn (1972) explicitly proposed that such continuity accounts 
for the succean of clu£>ter colleges. 

The concept of a living-learning environment suggests so:ne interesting 
possibilities for the developncnt of a favorable deaf-hearing mlieu 
in residence halls. A living-learning situation iraplies a more inte-- 
grated life-style, and hence > the devclopinent of a mre integral peer 
process v;ith an emphasis on common attitudes, Insofar as the fouii- 
dation of a positive deaf-hearing interaction is a set of coinmon at- 
titudes arising from the peer culture, a living-learning environii^ent 
would probably serve to enhance the assirdlation of deaf and hearing 
students into a comon peer culture. 

The attitudes which can bring de^f and hearing students into a more 
positive relationship are those which arise from the students' need to 
bettor comunicate to one another their shared experience of changing 
ideals and perceptions. Trained student personnel, by reflating the ^ , 
resources of • the institution to these student needs can help to realize^^^^^ ; 
the potential of the residence hall for encouraging and contributing to^^^^'^^^;:: 
the college experience of students* - - 



Tho inf^^titution which choosofj to move tour.rd dovelopinc a living-lcavninc 
onvlronjncnt in tho roiridencc l)all vill )r oof35)arlly rcfloot and impact upon 
tho total cdUGational procoGG of t)»G inrjtitution ItKolf. Thin in one of 
tho most .si($nif leant tmd fruitful implicationo of tlio living-lcarninG 
concept, 

* 

In jnany vays a livinc^-learning residence hall is a kind of educational 
cleariuK house ► In such an environment, the creation. of a balance 
between various alternatives in residential life miGhb raise some 
interesting; questions. 

1) VTliat is the extent of academic input into residence hall 
life? Perhaps some currlcular restructuring would be 
necessary in order to better integrate the formal and 
informal learning needs of students. Perhaps facilities 
could be provided in which student interest groups night 
live and work together i and possibly the activities of 
a Free University could be more closely incorporated 
into the residence hall. The academic interests of 
students should be properly equated with their personal 
and recreational interests i and the desirability of 
adult role models and faculty resources in the dorias 
should be weighed against the groving privatistic 
inclinations of students. 
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?.) If phynioal oaucrdion is to be n part of r,tu(lent» ' educational 
expcricncon , does this imply n de-onphaslt? of the traditional 
and more exol\Uiivc tcm nportv.? Perhaps a doner and more 
instructive relationship bet\fGon the recodenoe hall and tlie 
phyoical education department vould maJ^e it posfjible for 
students to chare wore ceneral-ly in the poioo and oelf-confidenee 
which group recreational and competitive activities csn provide. 
3) Does an increase in student responsibility toward the 
Institution and themselves call for a reallocation of 
professional and administrative responsibilities? If the 
residence hall is to serve as a transition from dependent 
to independent life, it may cone to serve less as a rooni-and- 
board facility as students provide More of these needs for 
themselves. Perhaps a (greater clarification of the contribution 
which professionals can Make to student development would 
relieve the institution of certain adjninistrative aJid 
custodial responsibilities. 

The development of a living-learning residential environment clearly 
not an overnight or single-decision task. The institution as well as the 
student would require a long-term process of adaptation and reorganization, 
end this probably calls for a phased or progressive planning effort. 
Certain educational, administrative, and financial commitments accrued 
through past policies would require attention, and student and institutional 
life mist be reasonably directed toward new commitments. In short a. 
living-learning environment is not an established condition but a 



balanced procofsn vhich must bo realij'.cd over tine, Vfithin this procerus 
the ropidence hall can oaiv.o to t^drve as an artifice in vhich ntudcnt 
life and choice is tonpered hy a balanced raoan\ire of freedom and 
rcDponrjihility , 
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